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MEHEMET ALI. 


TueE above most extraordinary man, who, like 
his mighty prototypes, Oliver Cromwell and 
Napoleon Buonaparte, seems to have been 
created to change the destinies of the world, 
was born at Cavale, in Roumelia, in the year 
1769, but his bodily and mental faculties re- 
tain the vigour of youth. The governor of 
Cavale adopted him as his son, for his family 
was obscure. Mehemet had scarcely reached 
thirteen years old, when the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring village refused their protector 
the tribute due to him, and as he had not 
troops, he could not enforce the payment. 
“Give me a dozen troopers, and a good horse,” 
said Ali, “and I will undertake to get in the 
impost.” 

He left with nine soldiers for that purpose. 
Having reached the village when the greater 
number of the rebels were absent at work, ho 
repaired to the mosque, and called for four of 
the principal inhabitants to make a proposi- 
tion. They presented themselves without 
mistrust; Mehemet Ali took them prisoners, 
placed them before his troopers, went through 
the village threatening to kill the prisoners if 
a single inhabitant made resistance, and ar- 
rived thus at Cavale without accident. The 
four chiefs, feeling confident that they would 
not recover their liberty without they urged 
that the tribute ought to be paid by their 
fellow-citizens, employed their influence, and 
it was soon discharged. 

Address and audacity are the two great 
virtues of the East. This expedition made 
the name of Ali celebrated throughout the 
country, and procured him a marriage with a 
wealthy widow, the relation of the governor. 
Mehemet, who had, as all true Turks have, a 
taste for commerce as well as arms, entered 
into the tobacco trade, in which he made a 
large fortune. 

The conquest of Egypt, by the French, took 
him away from his mercantile pursuits; he 
left at the head of a troop collected by the 
governor of Cavale, and soon distinguished 
himself, and obtained honour from the hands 
of the Capitan Pasha. 

In the mean time, he studied the tactics of 
the French army, observed the discipline esta- 
blished by the conquerors, and sought to make 
himself acquainted with the ideas suggested 
by Buonaparte, upon the importance of the 
regeneration of Egypt. These ideas he was 
destined to organize, to extend, and, probably, 
he already saw the future that awaited him. 

He neglected nothing to attract the atten- 
tion of the Sultan, by taking an active part in 
the war which the latter was carrying on 
against the Mameluke revolters. It is, doubt- 
less, to this period of the life of Ali, that the 
following anecdote, told, without date, by a 
traveller, relates. Though it is far from being 
in accordance with our ideas of honour, we 
relate it as showing the courage and sang 

Sroid of Mehemet :— 
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A rebel chief had rendered himself very 
formidable, ravaging the country, burning 
the faithful villages, and killing the inhabi- 
tants. His force, which increased day by 
day, threatened to become an army. Mehe- 
met sent a secret envoy to him, to ask an in- 
terview in an appointed place. 

It was in a lonely house, where they had lit- 
tle fear of an ambush, and each was to be 
accompanied by only a few troopers. The 
insurgent chief thought that Ali wished to 
join him with his Albanians, and, being desir- 
ous to attach himself to such a companion, 
went to the appointed place. A collation 
having been prepared, the two chiefs placed 
themselves at the table, and remained alone, 
- they might converse with greater free- 


om. 

The rebel made propositions to Mehemet, 
which he, at first, discussed, and then appa- 
rently accepted. They rose from the table, 
and no slave being present to bear the ewer, 
according to Eastern custom, the Mameluke 
presented it to Mehemet, who put down his 
arms to enable him to wash more freely, made 
a great lather with the soap upon his beard 
and eyelids, which, having dried, he, in his 
turn, offered to his host the water and per- 
fumes. 

The Mameluke, not wishing to shew less 
confidence, imitated the example. Ali, then, 
profiting by a moment when the Mameluke 
was not looking, seized his arms, made a blow 
at his neck, pe killed him, dragged the body 
to the window, and cast it thence at the feet 
of the troopers who attended it. Paralysed 
by this sight, they made flight, and the band, 
which had increased through the reputation 
of the chief, dispersed as soon as the news of 
his death spread. 

An act of this kind, committed by an Euro- 
pean, would be dishonorable, but in Egypt, 
it added fresh laurels to the reputation of 
Mehemet. He was not asked respecting the 
means employed against the Mameluke, who 
was known to be a ferocious tyrant ; he had 
delivered the country of a dangerous enemy, 
and that was sufficient for public admiration. 
Ali knew his nation, and knew what ennobled 
@ man in its eyes. 

His increasing celebrity raised the jealousy 
of his rivals. They persuaded the Grand 
Seignior that his popularity in Egypt would 
end in making him formidable, and they had 
him named Pasha at Salonica. 

But Ali perceived that his political destiny 
was to be fulfilled alone on the borders of the 
Nile. The Sheiks and Ulemas, excited by 
him, sent to Constantinople, deputies, who 
brought back a firman, by which the govern- 
ment of Egypt was entrusted to him. 

England, who from that time, had longed 
for the occupation of that country, and saw 
the obstacles which Ali would oppose to her 
designs, succeeded in getting his nomination 

revoked, by promising to the Grand Seignior, 
one thousand five hundred purses. Mehemet, 
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knowing this, seat two thousand to Constanti- 
nople; and, from this time, his title was no 
more contested. 

What followed, shewed him worthy of the 
situation he held. The English, having de- 
clared war at the Porte, formed a squadron 
of twenty-three vessels, and attempted the 
conquest of Egypt, after the example of Buo- 
naparte; but routed on all sides, they were, at 
last, reduced to solicit a capitulation, which 
Mehemet granted them. 

He then followed up, with activity, the war 
against the Mamelukes, with whom, at last, 
he concluded a treaty, which was destined to 
be of short duration. Whether it was, that 
these implacable enemies continued to con- 
spire, or whether it was, the fear of the Pasha 
was their only crime, he determined to be 
quit of them at one blow. Every one knows 
the Mahomedan St. Bartholomew, by which 
perished all that remained of these enfran- 
chised slaves. We may say, that with them, 
perished the whole Mussulman tradition, and 
and that their fall was necessary to the rege- 
neration contemplated by Mehemet. With- 
out approving of the treachery to which they 
fell a victim, we must admit that their des- 
potism, their ambition, and their indestructi- 
ble attachment to savage prejudices, had ren- 
dered them as odious to the people, as embar- 
rassing to the Pasha. We may be dazzled 
by the poetical splendour of that courageous 
band, feel sympathy at witnessing its san- 
guinary destruction, without, at the same 
time, forgetting what a mass of violence, ex- 
tortion, and perfidy, was associated with the 
name of Mameluke. At the present day, 
this name awakens in Egypt the remembrance 
of a scourge, rather than of a glory. 

It is seldom that the lives of founders of 
empires are free from these terrible execu- 
tions, and which must be called crimes, but 
are, perhaps, necessary. Mehemet Ali has 
shed less blood than Charlemagne, and his 
domination is less absolute than that of Peter, 
whose right to the title of “ great ” is not 
contested. Born in a period of decline, in an 
uncivilized and corrupted nation, he, of course, 
had the vices of his people, and this is so true, 
that to his very vices be has owed his success. 
Nevertheless, if he employs stratagem to levy 
an impost, quell a revolt, or destroy his ene- 
mies, it is because stratagem alone can suc- 
ceed in such a situation, and because he him- 
self fears the treachery which he himself em- 
ploys. Thus it may be said that there are 
two men in the Pasha of Egypt—first the 
Turk, a barbarian among barbarians—then 
the elevated mind who has guessed at the civi- 
lization of nations, showing himself to them 
as they are to him. This double character is 
not only the sign of a rare degree of intelli- 
gence, but is the general characteristic of 
founders who, by their very mission, belong 
to two orders of ideas and two orders of so- 
ciety. I would add a remark. Our Euro- 
pean governments have the bad habit of less- 
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ening everything; they have introduced chaf- 
fering into state affairs, and have applied to 
the highest questions a sort of shopkeeping 
cunning. In this, at least, an important les- 
son is given them by Mehemet. He has never 
employed petty perfidy but in petty things. 
When his horizon is enlarged, his arrant cun- 
ning gives way to the rectitude of a man of 
genius, and he returns to that which is simple 
and true, because in politics, as in everything 
else, that is also really great and beautiful. 
But to return to his history. Once delivered 
from the Mamelukes, he occupied himself with 
the war against the Wahabites, a fanatical 
sect, who pretended to restore Islamism to its 
original purity, and who had just taken Me~ 
dina. He sent against them his eldest son 
Toussoum, who, after many victories, died of 
the plague at Damanhour, leaving the army to 
the command of his brother Ibrahim, the same 
who commanded at Nezib, and who commands 
et. 

Ibrahim Pasha, who is regarded as the 
sword of old Mehemet, is about forty-four 
years of age (it is said he was born in the year 
1796.) His intellect is not so capaciobs as 
that of his father, but “ talent comes to him 
upon the field of battle,” as Napoleon said of 
Massena. His campaign against the Waha- 
bites would have done honour to our greatest 
generals. Egypt owes to him the organiza- 
tion of her army, and, what is more difficult, 
the establishment of strict discipline. Much 
has been spoken about the excesses committed 
by his troops in Greece, but the truth is, that 
the rebels furnished the example which the 
Egyptians followed. 

When the combined fleets of Russia, France, 
and England destroyed the Turco-Egyptian 
squadron without declaration of war, but by 
a surprise, which perhaps one day they will 
rue, Ibrahim had not landed at Navarino, but 
arrived four hours afterwards. The shores 
were yet smoking with the remains of his ves- 
sels, and covered with the dead bodies of his 
seamen; cries of anger and indignation arose 
at this sight in the Egyptian ranks, and they 
spoke of reprisals against the Christians. 

“We will put to death whoever dares insult 
a Frank,” cried Ibrahim. 

He then smothered his desire of vengeance 
and of grief, and busied himself in saving the 
remains of his fleet. 

We ask, could the most civilised of our ge- 
nerals have done better? 

Besides Ibrahim, Mehemet had a third son, 
who gave great hopes—Ismael. To him the 
pasha confided the unfortunate expedition to 
Nubia, which was to him, jas the campaign of 
Moscow had been to Buonaparte. Ismael pe- 
rished there with nearly all his soldiers, and 
the grief of Mehemet at this loss is still felt. 

We will say nothing of the efforts made by 
Mehemet Ali for the civilization and enrich- 
ment of Egypt; these are well-published facts, 
and well-known to all. Pestilential marshes 
have been drained off; the bed of the large 
P2 
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river repaired from Ramanhiez to Alexandria; 
olive, cotton, and mulberry trees planted in all 
directions. The pasha has founded schools, 
raised hospitals, timber-yards, and arsenals— 
in short, has executed in less time, with less 
means and resources, and in spite of the em- 
barrassments of a precarious situation, more 
than Peter the Great had even commenced 
during his long reign. Thanks to him, Egypt 
has become, within the last fifteen years, the 
refuge of all those pioneers of intelligence who 
go on drying up barbarism before them, and 
an asylum of all unappreciated talent. He 
has made the Ulemas accept European civili- 
zation—a result which the Sultan Mahmood 
never could arrive at, and he is at this moment 
the representative of progress and Islamism 
in the East. Thus, to him are turned the 
eyes of the true believers who still desire to 
save the old empire, and the arrival of Turk- 
ish vessels in Egypt sufficiently proves it. 
The captains and all the crews of the fleet do 
not yield without fighting, and at the mere 
order of an admiral, without sympathy or ad- 
miration from the enemy. 

Such, then, are Mehemet and Ibrahim. 
The first continues the projects of Napoleon 
in Egypt, and is, after him, the man who has 
done more and greater things than any other 
man of our age. A clever politician, a pow- 
erful administrator, he is found acquainted 
with general science, without having learned 
anything, and by the mere intuition given by 
genius. The second, nearly always at the head 
of armies since twenty-four years of age, and 
nearly always victorious, commands the 
trained troops, who place inhim that unshaken 
confidence which constitutes the strength of 
a soldier. 

Our Portrait, which prefaces the above me- 
moir, is from the original sketch, taken during 
an audience with Mehemet Ali. 





TO MY GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


Oa, when dim sorrow bows my head, 
And all earth's blessings seem as dead, 
To thee, my Guardian Angel, I 
lmploring raise my tearful eye. 
Benignant Spirit! from thy throne, 

ou leok’st with kind compassion down ; 
‘Tis thou who whisperest words of hope, 
Aud bid'st my heart no longer droop. 
And in the momeut of despair, 
Dear Angel, thou art ever there, 
To chase all darker thoughts away, 
And bid thy child kneel down and pray. 
Thou sweetly point’st to heaven above, 
The mansions of eternal love, 
Where spirits all in glory reign, 
Redeemed from every breath of pain. 
Lead on, lead on, my glorious guide," 
Let me be ever by thy side, 
And when my soul has left this clay, 
Lead me to realms of endless day. 
Yea, after death I still would be 
In sweet companionship with thee 
My blessed Guide, my Angel friend, 
May thy protection never end ! 

Lavra C. R—s. 
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CAUSES OF 
ERECT STATURE IN MAN. 


Dante, when contemplating the erect stature 
of man, and his countenance empowered to 
gaze upon the heavens, spontaneously broke 
into the melodies of adoration, thanking man’s 
Maker for these glorious prerogatives. 

The differences which we discern in the 
muscles of the lower extremity between man 
and the other mammalia, arise out of that 
characteristic feature, which so strikingly 
distinguishes man from all other animals, viz., 
his erect stature. An accurate. examination 
of this subject, will shew us, that the erect 
position belongs to man only; and that the 
well-known passage of the Roman poet, is not 
merely distinguished by its elegance of diction, 
but confirmed by the results of physiological 
investigation. 

Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram 

Os homini sublime dedit ; coelumque tucri 

Tussit ; et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 





Prone to the dust are ever bowed, 

The looks of all earth's lower creatures, 
But Gop gave man a front sublime, 

To gaze on Heaven with glorious features ; 
—Gave him to walk erect, aud view, 
His stars, and firmaments of blue ! 





In order to enable any animal to preserve 
the erect position, the following conditions 
are required :— 

Ist. That the parts of the body should be 
so disposed, as to admit of being maintained 
with ease, in a state of equilibrium. 

2d. That the muscles should have suffi- 
cient power to correct the deviations from 
this state. 

3d. That the centre of gravity of the whole 
body should fall within the space occupied by 
the feet. 

4th. That the feet themselves should have 
a broad surface, resting firmly on the ground, 
and should admit of being, in a manner, fixed 
to the earth. 

All these circumstances are united in the 
necessary degree in man only. 

The broader the surface included by the 
feet, the more securely will the lino of gravity 
rest within that surface. The feet of man are 
much broader than those of any animal, and 
admit of being separated more widely than 
any other. The sources of the latter preroga- 
tive reside in the superior breadth of the 
human pelvis, and in the length and obliquity 

of the neck of the femur, which, by throwing 
the bone of the body outwards, disengage it 
from the hip-joint. 

The whole tarsus, metatarsus, and toes, 
rest on the ground, in the human subject; but 
not in other animals. The simisz, and the 
bear, have the end of the os calcis raised from 
the surface; while on the contrary, it projects 
in man, and its prominent portion has a most 
important share in supporting the back of the 
foot. The exterior margin of the foot rests 
chiefly on the ground in the simix ; which 
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circumstance leaves them a freer use of their 
thumb and long toes in seizing the branches 
of trees, &c., and renders the organ so much 
the less adapted to support the body on level 
ground. 

The plantaris* muscle, instead of termi- 
nating in the os calcis, expands into the plan- 
tar fascia, in the simiw ; and in other quad- 
rupeds, it holds the place of the fexor brevis, 
or perforatus digitorum pedis, passing over 
the os calcis, in such a direction, that its ten- 
don would be compressed, and its action im- 
peded, if the heel rested on the ground. 

The extensors of the ankle-joint, and chiefly 
those which form the calf of the leg, are very 
small in the mammalia, even in the genus 
simi. The peculiar mode of progression of 
the human subject, sufficiently accounts for 
their vastly superior size in man. By eleva- 
ting the os calcis, they raise the whole body 
in the act of progression; and by extending 
the leg on the foot, they counteract that ten- 
dency which the weight of the body has to 
bend the leg, in standing. 

The thigh is placed in the same line with 
the trunk, in man; it always forms an angle 
with the spine, in animals; and this is, often, 
even an acute one. The extensors of the knee 
are much stronger in the human subject than 
in other mammalia, as their double effect of 
extending the leg on the thigh, and of bring- 
ing the thigh forwards on the leg, forms a 
very essential part in the human mode of pro- 
gression. 

The flexors of the knee are, on the contrary, 
stronger in animals; and are inserted so much 
lower down in the tibia (even in the simiz), 
than in the human subject, that the support 
of the body, on the hind legs, must be very 
insecure ; as the thigh and leg form an angle, 
instead of continuing in a straight line. 

The gluteus maximus,+ which is the largest 
muscle in the human body, is so small and in- 
significant in animals, that it may almost be 
said not to exist. This muscle, which forms 
the great bulk of the human buttock, extends 
the pelvis on the thighs, in standing; and, 
assisted by the other two g/utei, maintains 
that part in a state of equilibrium on the lower 
extremity, which rests on the ground, while 
the one is carried forwards in progression. 
The true office of these important muscles does 
not, therefore, consist, as it is usually repre- 
sented in the common anatomical works, in 
moving the thigh on the pelvis, but in that of 
fixing the pelvis on the thighs, and of main- 
taining it in the erect position. 

Such, then, are the supports by which the 
trunk of the human body is firmly maintained 
in the erect position. ‘The properties of the 
trunk, which contribute to the same end, may 
now be slightly mentioned, to complete the 
view of the subject. 

The breadth of the human pelvis affords a 
firm basis on which all the superior parts rest 
* From planta, the sule of the foot. 

4 A bioad radiaicd musele on whieh we sit. 
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securely ; the same part is so narrow in other 
animals, that the trunk represents an inverted 
pyramid; and there must, consequently, be 
great difficulty in maintaining it in a state of 
equilibrium, if it were possible for the animal 
to assume the erect position. In those in- 
stances where the pelvis is broader, the other 
conditions of the upright stature are absent ; 
the bear, however, forms an exception to this 
observation, and, consequently, admits of being 
taught to stand and walk erect, although the 
posture is manifestly inconvenient and irk- 
some to the animal. 

The perpendicular position of the vertebral 
column, under the centre of the basis cranii, 
and the direction of the eyes and mouth for- 
wards, would be as inconvenient to man, if 
he went on all fours, as they are well adapted 
to his erect stature. In the former case, he 
would not be able to look before him; and the 
great weight of the head, with the compara- 
tive weakness of the extensor muscles, and 
the want of ligamentum nuche, would ren- 
der the elevation of that organ almost impos- 
sible.* 

When quadrupeds endeavour to support 
themselves on the hind extremities, as, for 
instance, for the purpose of seizing any objects 
with the fore feet, they rather sit down than 
assume the erect position ; for they rest on 
the thighs as well as on the feet, and this can 
only be done where the fore part of the body 
is small, as in the simia, the squirrel, &c. ; 
in other cases, the animal is obliged alsd to 
support itself by the fore feet, as in the dog, 
cat, &c. The large and strong tail, in some 
instances, forms, as it were, a third foot, and 
thereby increases the surface for supporting 
the body, as in the kangaroo and the jerboa. 

Various gradations may be observed in the 

mammalia, connecting man to those animals 
which are strictly quadrupeds. The simiz, 
which are by no means calculated for the erect 
position, are not, on the other hand, destined, 
like the proper quadrupeds, to go on all fours. 
They live in trees, where their front and hin- 
der extremities are both employed in climb- 
ing, &c. 
The true quadrupeds have the front of the 
trunk supported by the anterior extremities, 
which are, consequently, much larger and 
stronger than in man ; as the hind feet of the 
same animals yield, in these respects, to those 
of the human subject. The chest is, in a 
manner, suspended between the scapule; and 
the serrati magni muscles, which support it 
in this position, are, consequently, of great 
bulk and strength. When viewed together, 
they represent a kind of girth surrounding the 
chest. 

There are some who have endeavoured to 
show that Man was not the only animal 
formed to look upon the Heavens, and adduce 
the fish called: Ouranoscopus, as an instance 
au contraire; but the readers of the above 


* Lawrenee’s Blumenbach ou Comp. Anat, pp. 
308— 9. 
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chapter will see, that there are causes involved 
within causes to promote this structure in man, 
inseparably combined with his erectness of 
stature, which no animal possesses in combi- 
nation; and that the eye of man is not a mere 
vacant staring ball, but filled with wonderful 
glory, and gifted, by aid of reason, with the 
power of piercing beyond “the Veil,” even 
into the “ Heaven of Heavens.” 





EVERY DAY SKETCHES. 


THE STREET. 
Tne man whose thoughts are of the future 
directs his gaze aloft, he that is busy with the 
past looks to the ground, the present fills the 
mind of him who looks straight before him, 
while he that thinks of nothing, looks to the 
right and left; but if a man cast frequent 
glances in the rear, be sure remorseless cre- 
ditors are busy with his thoughts. He that 
walks slowly, reflects, meditates, or is wrapt 
in some calculation—he whose mind is filled 
with projects, strides rapidly along; he who 
runs, dreams of some rich legacy, of love, or of 
vanity. 

A simple dress, slightly neglected, but clean 
withal; a gait neither too hasty nor too slow; 
a demeanour without effeminacy, yet not too 
stiff; mark a reasonable, good, and cordial 
man. 

The man who trots along, mincing his steps, 
blinking his eyes, thrusting forth his head, 
and wagging his shoulders, is a chatterbox, a 
punctilious caviller. 

He whose dress is neat, yet stiff, who is 
constantly drawing his hand over his hat, 
dusting his trousers with his pocket-handker- 
chief, rubbing the fronts of his coat with his 
sleeve, is of a minute, susceptible, and waspish 
disposition. 

He that wears gold chains visible with the 
naked eye, cameos, rings, watch-seals, is either 
a wealthy rustic, a conjurer, a vendor of spe- 
cifics, or an Italian prince. 

THE SALUTATION. 

The magistrate, the professor, or the presi- 
dent of a public office, who, dressed in a sable 
suit, with one hand thrust in his breast, walks 
rather stiffly, jerks out his leg at each step, 
and when he bows lifts his hat high above his 
head, is not, as is commonly supposed, a man 
puffed up with pride; he is, in general, good, 
and well-meaning, though rather particular 
and precise. 

Your proud man is not merely the cub that 
greets you with a glance or a nod, but is also 
he that requites your bow with afiectation. 

The only occasion on which it is allowable 
for a clever man to appear a fool is this:— 

Two men meet, look, smile at each other, 
exchange endless bows, and at every salaam 
each advances a step, until, when near enough 
to shake hands, both at once inquire and res- 

pond, “ How do you do?” Pretty well, 


thank you, how are you?” then stand staring 
with open mouths. They thought they knew 
each other. 

The inferior and superior, both conceited, 
never exchange bows, but pass on, apparently 
not seeing one ancther. Were you to meet a 
fool ten times in an hour, he would bow as 
many times. 

A man of tact, if he meet you at dusk, or in 
some out-of-the-way place, in the company of 
one lady, will never bow, even if you are face 
to face. 

When two men meet who despise each 
other, both bow with marked respect and 
civility, for both fear one another. 

The husband bows to the lover with a pa- 
tronizing air, the lover returns the bow with 
asmile, on the same occasion: rivals compress 
their lips, the creditor bows in confusion, the 
debtor with levity ; friendship greets with the 
hand alone, love with a glance. When two 
men have previously seen each other at a 
funeral, on meeting again, were it even at a 
masked ball, they assume a grave and solemn 
air. 

The man who wears a wig bows but sel- 
dom ; the exercise of the hat always causes 
him considerable anxiety. 

THE HAT. 

The shape of a hat, and the mode in which 
it is worn, give considerable insight into the 
heart and mind. 

He that cocks his hat on one ear is a pol- 
troon assuming an air of bravery. 

He that wears it off his forehead is a gaby. 

He that wears it slouched over his eyes, 
and raised up behind, is a railer. 

He that rams it down perpendicularly over 
his brows is a blunt ill-natured fellow. 

He that walks with it in his hand is a cox- 
comb. 

The man who has always a bran new shiny 
hat possesses the spirit of order ; he is a man 
of method. 

He that wears a peaked hat with a large 
brim and a broad riband—in a word, he that 
wears a hat such as they are never worn, is a 
false-minded and conceited mannerist. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The man who is ever laughing is a fool, but 
he that never laughs is a blockhead. 

The busy man looks, but sees not ; the idler 
sees without looking ; the lounger both sees 
and looks. 

A quick walker either does not lounge, or 
knows not how. The same may be said of 
him that yawns in the street, or that passes a 
pretty woman and looks not, or passes before 
a showy shop-front or a mountebank’s booth 
without stopping. A fool takes a walk and 
never lounges. A stupid man lounges some- 
times, a man of talent often. 

The true lounger continues in one direction 
until a carriage pass before him, or he encoun- 
ter some interruption ; a crowded shop-win- 
dow at the corner of a street, a shove, a blow 





















from the elbow of a passer by, are capable of 

changing his course. From accident to acci- 
dent, from encounter to encounter, he comes, 
he goes, he returns, and finds himself either 
very far from, or very near, his home, as 
chance may have willed. 

One may lounge away from home, in a pub- 
lic place, alone or in company with one other 
lounger. He that thinks to lounge in his 
own house is mistaken, he muses. 

The muser is he that continues to say, 
“Tam going, I am going,” and yet still re- 
tains his interlocutor by the button. The 
muser babbles, but thinks not ; the lounger 
thinks much, but speaks little. The muser is 
the lounger travestied, he is enough to disgust 
one of lounging. 

Enough for the present.—Good evening.— 
Charivari. 


HERODOTUS. 
THE FIRST RECORDING TRAVELLER. 
(From Blackwood.) 


Wuart was the audience that Herodotus ad- 
dressed. Was it readerswhom he courted? No, 
but auditors. Was it the literary body whom 
he addressed—a small body everywhere? No, 
but the public without limitation. Public! 
but what public? Not the public of Lacedex- 
mon, drank with the gloomy insolence of self- 
conceit—not the public of Athens, amiably 
vain, courteous, affable,refined. No, it wasthe 
public of universal Hellas, an august congress 
representing the total civilization of the earth; 
80 that of any man not known at Olympia, 
prince, emperor, whatever he might call him- 
self, if he were not present in person or by 
proxy, you might warrantably affirm that he 
was homo ignorabilis—a person of whose ex- 
istence nobody was bound to take notice; a 
man to be ignored by a grand jury. This 
representative Champ de Mai, Herodotus 
addressed. And in what character did he 
address it? What character did he ascribe 
to the audience? What character did he as- 
sume to himself? Them he addressed some- 
times in their general character of human be- 
ings; but still having a common interest in a 
central network of civilization, investing a cer- 
tain ring fence, beginning in Sicily and Car- 
thage, whence it ran round through Lybia, 
Egypt, Syria, Persia, the Ionian belt or zone, 
and terminating in the majestic region of 
Men—the home of liberty—the Pharos of 
truth and intellectual power—the very region 
in which they were all at that moment assem- 
bled. There was such a collective body dimly 
recognized at times by the ancients, as cor- 
responds to our modern Christendom, and 
having some unity of possible interest by com- 
= with the unknown regions of Scythias, 

ndias, and Ethiopias, lying in“a far wider 
circle beyond; regions that from their very 
obscurity, and from the utter darkness of their 
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exterior relations, must at times have been 
looked to with eyes of anxiety—as perma- 
nently harbouring that possible deluge of sa- 
vage eruption which, about 150 years after, 
did actually swallow up the Grecian colony of 
Bactria, (or Bokkara,) as founded by Alex- 
ander; swallowed it so suddenly, and so 
effectually, that merely the blank fact of its 
tragical catastrophe has reached posterity. 
Perhaps the only record of Bactria was the 
sullen report of some courier from Susa, who 
would come back with his letters undelivered; 
simply reporting, that on reaching such a ferry 
on some nameless river, or such an outpost 
upon a heath, he found it in possession of a 
fierce unknown race—the ancestors of future 
Affghans or Tartars. * bs bs i 

In this character it was, that Herodotus at 
times addressed the assembled Greece, at 
whose bar he stood. That the intensity of 
this patriotic idea intermitted at times ; that 
it was suffered to slumber through entire 
books ; this was but an artist’s management, 
which caused it to swell upon the ear all the 
more sonorously, more clamorously, more ter- 
rifically, when the lungs of the organ filled 
once more with breath, when the trumpet 
stop was opened, and the ‘ foudroyant’ style 
of the organist commenced the hailstone cho- 
rus from Marathon. Here came out the cha- 
racter in which Herodotus appeared. The 
Iliad had taken Greece as she was during the 
building of the first temple at Jerusalem—in 
the era of David and Solomon—a thousand 
years before Christ. The eagle’s plume in her 
cap at that era was derived from Asia. It 
was the Troad, it was Asia that in those 
days constituted the great enemy of Greece. 
Greece universal had been confederated against 
the Asia of that day, and, after an Iliad of 
woes, had triumphed. But another era of 
500 years had passed since Troy. Again 
there has been an universal war raging be- 
tween Greece and a great foreign potentate. 
Again, this enemy of Greece is called Asia. 
But what is Asia? The Asia of the Jliad 
was a petty maritime Asia. But Asia now 
means Persia; and Persia, taken in combina- 
tion with its dependencies of Syria and Egyp' . 
means the World. The frontier line of the 
Persian empire “ marched” or confined with 
the Grecian ; but now so vast was the revolu- 
tion effected by Cyrus, that had not the Per- 
sians been withheld by their dismal bigotry 
from cultivating maritime facilities, the Greeks 
must have sunk under the enormous power 
now brought to bear upon them. At one blow 
the whole territory of what is now Turkey in 
Asia, viz. the whole of Anatolia and of Ar- 
menia, had been extinguished as a neutral and 
interjacent force for Greece. At one blow, 
by the battle of Thymbra, the Persian armies 
had been brought nearer by much more than 
a thousand miles to the gates of Greece. 

That danger it is necessary to conceive, in 
order to conceive that subsequent triumph. 
Herodotus—whose family and nearest genera- 
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tion of predecessors must have trembled after 
the thoughtless insult offered to Sardis, under 
the expectation of the vast revenge prepared 
by the Great King—must have had his young 
inagination filled and dilated with the enor- 
mous display of Oriental power, and been 
thus prepared to understand the terrific colli- 
sions of the Persian forces with those of 
Greece. He had heard in his travels how the 
orig result was appreciated in foreign 
ands. He came back to Greece with a two- 
fold freight of treasures. He had two mes- 
sages for his country. One was—a report of 
all that was wonderful in foreign lands ; all 
that was interesting from its novelty or its 
vast antiquity; all that was regarded by the 
natives for its sanctity, or by foreigners with 
amazement, as a measure of colossal power in 
mechanics. And these foreign lands, we must 
remember, constituted the total world to a 
Greek. Rome was yet in her infant days un- 
heard of beyond Italy. Egypt and the other 
dependencies of Persia composed the total 
map south of Greece. Greece, with the Me- 
diterranean islands, and the eastern side of 
the Adriatic, together with Macedon and 
Thrace, made up the world of Europe. Asia, 
which had not yet received the narrow limi- 
tation imposed upon that word by Rome, was 
co-extensive with Persia; and it might be 
divided into Asia cis-Tigritana, and Asia 
trans-Tigritana ; the Euxine and the Caspian 
were the boundaries to the north ; and to one 
advancing further, the Oxus was the northern 
boundary, and the Indus the eastern. The 
Punjab, as far as the river Sutlege, that is, 
up to our present British cantonments at Lu- 
diana, was indistinctly supposed to be within 
the jurisdiction of the Great King. Probably 
he held the whole intervening territory of the 
late Runjeet Sing, as now possessed by the 
Sikhs. And beyond these limits all was a 
mere path of ideal splendour, or a dull repe- 
tition of monotonous barbarism. 

The report which personal travels enabled 
Herodotus to make of this extensive region, 
composing neither more nor less than the total 
map of the terraqueous globe as it was then 
supposed to exist, (all the rest being a mere 
Nova Zembla in their eyes,) was one of two 
revelations which the great traveller had to 
lay at the feet of Greece. The other was a 
connected narrative of their great struggle 
with the King of Persia. ‘The earth bisected 
itself into two parts—Persia and Greece : all 
that was not Persia was Greece ; all that was 
not Greece was Persia. The Greek traveller 
was prepared to describe the one section to 
the other section ; and having done this, to 
relate in a connected shape the recent tremen- 
dous struggle of the one section with the 
other. Here was Captain Cook fresh from 
his triple circumnavigation of the world: here 
was Mungo Park fresh from the Niger and 
Timbuctoo : here was Bruce fresh from the 
coy fountains of the Nile: here was Phipps, 

Franklin, Parry from the Arctic Circle: here 
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was Lzo Africanus from Moorish palaces: 
here was Mandeville from Prester John, from 
the Cham of Tartary, and the golden cities of 
Hindostan; from Agra and Lahore of the 
great Mogul. This was one side of the me- 
dal ; and on the other was the patriotic his- 
torian who recorded what all had heard by 
fractions, but none in the whole series. Now 
if we consider how rare was either character 
in ancient times, how difficult it was to travel 
where no license made it safe, where no pre- 
parations in roads, inus, carriages, made it 
convenient ; that even five centuries in ad- 
vance of this era, little knowledge was gene- 
rally circulated of any region, unless so far as 
it had been traversed by the Roman legions ; 
considering the vast credulity of the audience 
assembled—a gulf capable of swallowing 
mountains ; and, on the other hand, that here 
was a man fresh from the Pyramids and the 
Nile, from Tyre, from Babylon, and the ‘l'em- 
ple of Belus—a traveller who had gone in 
with his sickle to a harvest yet untouched— 
that this same man, considered as an histo- 
rian, spoke of a struggle with which the earth 
was still agitated ; that the people who had 
triumphed so memorably in this war, hap- 
pened to be the same people who were then 
listening ; that the leaders in this glorious 
war, whose names had already passed into 
spiritual powers, were the fathers of the pre- 
sent audience ; combining into one picture all 
these cir t one must admit that no 
such meeting between giddy expectation, and 
the very excess of power to meet its clamour- 
ous calls, is likely to have occurred before or 
since upon this earth. Hither had assembled 
people from the most inland and most illi- 
terate parts of Greece ; people that would 
have settled a pension for life upon any man 
who would have described to them so much as 
a crocodile or ichneumon. To these people, 
the year of his public recitation would be the 
meridian year of their lives. He saw that 
the whole scene would become almost a dra- 
matic work of art; in the mere gratification 
of their curiosity, the audience might be pas- 
sive and neutral; in the history of the war, 
they became almost actors, as in a dramatie 
scene. This scenical position could not escape 
the traveller-historian. His work was recited 
with the exaggeration that belongs to scenio 
art. It was read probably with gesticulations 
by one of those thundering voices, which 
Aristophanes calls a “ damnable” voice, from 
its ear-piercing violence. 





A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE FARMER'S 
DAUGHTER. 


An immense overgrown girl was brought to 
the house of a Buckinghamshire medical 
practitioner by her father, to ask his advice 
concerning her health. “She had no spirits,” 
said her father, “ to do anything, and seemed 
as heavy as a lump of lead.” 
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The following dialogue took place:— 
“ Well, my good girl, when do you get up?” 

“ At half-past seven, sur, since I’ve been 
delicate.” (She weighed at least twelve 
stone. ) 

“ And when breakfast?” 

“ At aight.” 

“ What du you eat for breakfast?” 

“ Broad, aud bacon, and yell.” (ale.) 

“ When do you dine?” 

“ At one, sur.” 

“You take nothing, I suppose, between 
breakfast and dinner?” 

“I pick a bit of bread, and could bacon, 
and yell, when feyther has a drop o’beer, at 
eleven.” 

“ What do you eat for dinner?”’ 

“ Bread, and hot bacon, and yell, and may 
be a bit o”’ hard doompling.” 

“Then, I suppose, you wait till tea—at 
what hour is that?” 

“ At foor—but woe don’t take tea, it’s so 
washy—fayther says—we take bread, and 
cvuld bacon, and yell.” 

“ And then,” said the doctor, “ I suppose 
you go to bed?” 

“ Na,na,’ exclaimed the red-cheeked victim 
of self-imposed regimen, (and while she spoke 
she smiled as well as her fat cheeks permit- 
ted;) “‘ we have supper last, at aight:—a little 
hot bit of bacon, bread, and yell!” 


ETIENNE DELAMETAIRIE. 


Etienne Delametarie, born blind, lately died in the 

hospital at Bourges, aged ove hundred aud three years 
and eighteen days, For more than a cvntury, he was 
an inhabitant of a world he never saw. Like many of 
his darkling companions in the brute creation, he was 
employed, for sixty years, in turuiug a griudstone.— 
Mirror, Nu. 1023, p. 176. 
GrinDING away in the blackness of darkness! 
—sixty years was this poor human scarecrow 
employed in turning a grindstone; and fur- 
ther existed, as a mortal being, in our large 
Pandemonium of a world, for one hundred and 
three years, and eighteen days. 

One hundred and three years! Blindness, 
like a plague-spot, had fastened upon his coun- 
tenance, even from his mother’s womb. Da 
trod upon night, and night upon day, throug 
the complete circle of a century, without any 
perception, on his part, of the great changes 
from light to darkness, and from darkness to 
light, which pass over this globe and its puny 
habitants, every twelve alternate hours. The 
morning broke rosily in the heavens—the sun 
came forth as a bridegroom, and day spread 
out its azure-curtained skies—but them he 
saw not, neither regarded. Darkness, at the 
eleventh hour, fell down upon the earth, and 
the burning blazonry, which men have for 
centuries gloried to behold, this solitary man 
of more than a century, scarce knew, even in 
conception—for if even friend or neighbour 
told him of the things which he could not see, 
and spake of golden balls moving with a staid 
regularity, and not without music, through 
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firmaments on high, and illimitable regions— 
he could only, by the aid of a dull and unprac- 
tical fancy, try to picture the scene to his in- 
ner eye of mind, for the visual and outer organ 
was irrevocably blinded—and if he had, at 
last, overcome the dreariness of his lot, so 
that patient resignation had somewhat recon- 
ciled him to his calamity, he would have 
wished, perchance, so early as his twelfth or 
twentieth year, to have vast off the dark and 
corporeal investiture that wrapt his life and 
senses in obscurity, and soared amid the 
“ sapphire blaze,” where blindness would have 
been no privation, seeing that even the angels, 
at that insufferable light, “ with both wings 
veil their eyes.” 

Happy, comparatively, would have been 
Etienne’s lot, if he had only, for a portion of 
his life—say a very fraction of his lifetime, a 
few weeks or days, at least—recovered, or 
originally have had, the use of his vision. 
For then, in the years of his subsequent dark- 
ness, he would have still have had some de- 
light treasured up beside him. The memories 
of an emerald earth, with its garniture of 
flowers, and streams, and spangled trees—the 
memories of a blue-o’erarching sky, with its 
glorious sun-risings and ruddy sun-falls— 
these would not have been the least of the 
things over which his spirit could have re- 
joiced, and consolingly thought of, in the after- 
days when his eyes were dimmed. Over those 
grand and gorgeous pictures, alt& mente re- 
postum, he would have loved to ponder, spite 
of the bitter regrets that sometimes might 
arise ; so that the glooms of his casual des- 
pondencies would thereby have been dispersed, 
before the rich-laughing sunshines of olden 
recollections. 

And then too, “the human face divine”— 
the face of woman never had he beheld. He 
had experienced her kindness, and already 
loved her, though her he had never seen. 
For had not she—while rough and unfeeling 
fellow-men flung at him their scorn, and as- 
sailed him with their jibes—had not she, like 
a ministering seraph, soothed and comforted 
his soul? Did she not bring him, daily, his 
food and his refreshing drink, and smooth, at 
night, his pillow, and leave him with a prayer. 
O, if on any score, he sighed for power of 
vision, would it not have been that his eye— 
eloquent index of the inward soul—might 
have thanked her with its expressive glances 
—that he might have seen the spirit of love 
and tenderness—which he now only felt con- 
veyed in the sweet tones of her affectionate 
tongue—transfigured upon her face; for very 
sure he was, although he saw it not, that 
her “ face was as the face of those in Heaven.” 
If Adam, replenished with every faculty, knew 
of a truth that it was not good for man to be 
alone, how much more so must desolate Eti- 
enne, when he found her “ eyes to the blind.” 

Life must, nevertheless, have been to Delame- 
tairie, little better than a formidable sphinx, 
armed with irresolvable enigmas; and he, a 
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poor and simple Davus, was no Adipean sol- 
ver of her mystic riddles. Notions of space, 
or dimension, were, to him, almost unknown. 
Man’s life, he had heard his pastor say, was 
but a span—a brief period of three-score years 
and ten; but Etienne arrived at that ancient 
age, and still fresh days were heaped upon 
the “days of the years” he had already 
passed. 

There is a chapter in Ecclesiastes, describ- 
ing in beautiful allegorical language, the pro- 
gressive decay of the mortal fabric—the gra- 
dual decadence of the animal framework. 
One token, however, therein mentioned, of 
destruction’s insidious doings—the “ darken- 
ing of the windows”—or the obscurement of 
sight—was a warning which was not destined 
to visit Etienne ; for, even from his birth, no 
light, or scintilla of light, had ever pierced 
the thick obtenebration of his sightless balls; 
they rolled to and fro in their rightful sockets, 
but they were muffled in darkness ere he is- 
sued from the womb's portal, and so, to his 
death-hour, were they doomed to be. True, 
however, that he was not altogether desolate 
—though one sense was blotted out, yet, so 
were not the others;—vocal speech and mov- 
ing music were not shut out from his audible 
ear—sweetness and acidity equally gratified 
his palate—his touch had become more vivid, 
nay, his finger-tips seemed almost gifted with 


eyes, so acute had their sense become in acting 
as substitutes for the deficient organ—the 
aroma of flowers and fine savours regaled his 
smell ; so that, after all, Etienne had abun- 
dant cause still to rejoice in his existence, and 
to be grateful to his God, that he could still, 
in so many other ways, comprehend his mer- 


ciful goodness. 

Sixty years in turning a grindstone! Eti- 
enne might almost have begun to fancy that 
he was doomed, like Ixion, to eternal labour 
—destined to turn for ever, an irrevoluble 
wheel. The “Ignis Rota,” that the doomed 
of Avernus are compelled to turn, was scarcely 
more constant than the wheel of Etienne; yet, 
was his reflection thereon somewhat more 
pleasing than theirs, for not in pain or misery 
he turned it, since it brought him his humble 
bread from day to day, and secured to him 
the blessed pallet on which his time-worn 
limbs reposed at night. Without these two 
things, therefore, which his daily labour 
brought him, desolate, indeed, had he been in 
the bleak, cold world, where pity is a-froze to 
marble, and charity chilled to stone. 

But, there is a day when “the grinders 
shall cease in the streets,” and that day, at 
length, came—which must inevitably come to 
every one—even to ancient Etienne. The 
generous heart that had poured abroad warm 
blood for more than a century through his 
veins, invigorating and sustaining his animal 
being, had now become like a broken pitcher 
at the fountain. The wheel at the cistern, as 
Scripture beautifully typifies the heart with 
its motive function, had, day after day, be- 
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come less and less incapable, till one morning, 
upon the eighteenth day of his hundred and 
fourth year, the grindstone, which had, for 
sixty years, been ever constant—regular as 
any horologe or chronometer in its sound and 
movements, was not heard, as customarily, by 
an inhabitant of the house, and when the 
wondering inmate entered the hovel, he found. 
that Etienne was dead—that the grinder had 
ceased for ever. 


BLISSES OF MEMORY. 


Tr is difficult to discover what are the exact 
sources from which spring the thrilling feel- 
ings of joy and satisfaction with which we look 
back to the days of our early youth, and to 
the scenes in which our infancy was passed. 
Tt matters not, or at least very little, what are 
the pleasures which we have enjoyed in after- 
years, what are the delights that surround us, 
what are the blessings which Heaven has cast 
upon our lot. Whenever the mind, either as 
a voluntary act, or from accidental associa 
tions, recalls, by the aid of memory, the period 
of childhood and the things which surrounded 
it, there comes over us a gladdening sensation 
of pure and simple joys which we never taste 
again at any time of life. Jt must be, at least 
in part, that the delights of those days were 
framed in innocence and ignorance of evil; 
and that He who declared that of such as little 
children consisted the kingdom of Heaven, 
has allotted to the babes of this world, in the 
brightness of their innocence, joys similar to 
those of the world beyond—joys that never 
cloy and that leave no regret. What though 
some mortal tears will mix with those de- 
lights:!—what though the flesh must suffer, 
and the evil one will tempt? yet the allotted 
pleasures have a zest which not even novelty 
alone could give, and an imperishable purity 
in their nature which makes their remem- 
brance sweeter than the fruition of other joys, 
and speaks their origin from heaven. I love 
to dwell upon such memories, and to find 
likenesses for them in the course, the aspect, 
and the productions of the earth itself. I see 
the same sweetness and the same simplicity 
pervading the youth of all nature, and find in 
the dim violet, the youngest child of Spring, 
an image of those early joys—pure, soft, and 
calm, and full of an odour that acts upon the 
sense more than that of any other flower. 
Thus it is, I suppose, and for these causes, 
that in looking back upon the days of my 
youth—though those days were not as happy 
and as bright as they are to many—I feel a 
secret satisfaction which I knew not at the 
time. Yet those hours indeed, as one who 
gives a diamond to a child, bestowed upon me 
a gift, the value of which I knew not, 

— a year had passed away.—The Man at 
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Public Journals, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. CXXXII. 
September, 1840. [Murray.] 


[“MopERN English Poetesses,”—this, a singu- 
lar and all-attractive a gy lg 5 yr in the 
present Quarterly. ut for its length, it 
would have ornamented our this week’s pages. 
like a rich piece of mosaic, it is formed of the 
reviewer's remarks, and the most golden pas- 
sages that the harps of those “ Poetesses ” have 
flung forth. The article, in truth, resembles 
a Harmonic Temple, that, with its hymns 
of Priestesses and Virgins, demonstrates elo- 
quently of the powers of woman, and mean- 
while wraps the soul in melodies delicious,— 
This, therefore, we debit to the future. 

Mr. Carlyle’s fascinating philosophy is shortly 
after taken in tow, and the “ sift essence” of 
its “reason” inquired into. ony of the 
writer’s conclusions are forcible, but he makes 
that system no better than-a skeleton, which 
others consider full of bloom and healthfulness: 
—Dectors disagree. The following remarks 
are just, on 

Modern Egotism in Writing.] 

The personal appearance of the writer is to 
benoticed, (Mr. Carlyle in his work on the 
“French Revolution,”’) because it is unhappily 
too much in accordance with the general prac- 
tie—and a very bad practice—of our modern 
literature. It is egotistical. Unless it ceases 
to be egotistical, it will achieve nothing great 
or good. Shakspeare painted all things but 
himself, Like the magic spirit of the mind 
itslf, like the ruling creative power in nature 
and in all things, he worked himself invisible, 
and now when he has vanished entirely from 
sight, and we can scarcely trace a vestige of 
his personal existence, his soul remains im- 
mortal. Homer the same. In only one mo- 
nent of awakened feeling he trusts himself to 
uter a simple wish for 


“The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 


Milton (and Mr. Carlyle seems to have a 
juster appreciation of Milton’s faults than 
nodern critics in general,) cannot resist com- 
ingforward—but it is not for any time. Plato 
—the great poet and artist Plato—in all his 
tiquisite dramas, mentions himself, we think, 
bat four times at the most, and then only in a 

logue of names, as an entire stranger. 
Thucydides and Herodotus, but for the testi- 
mony of others, would scarcely be known to 
lave written their own books. Not so our 
modern writers. Everywhere, like an offi- 
cious cook, insisting on coming into the dining- 
tom, and explaining himself the mysteries of 
be table, the author, whether a poet, or his- 
lorian, or novel-writer, or essayist, comes pro- 
minently forward, and will not consent to be 

e Either his hero is a copy of himself, 


r his facts are mixed up with his own expla- 
nations, or his poems are the pouring forth of 
ils Own sensibility, or his essays are a popular 
txhibition of his own modes of thought and 
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feeling. The “I” appears everywhere. It 
is a black spot and mars the whole. 


[At p. 515 opens a laborious essay on the 
life and writings of the great historian Niebuhr. 
The subjoined passage, while it displays his very 
extraordinary gifts and attainments, presents a 
pleasing picture of his early boyhood.) 

Niebuhr’s Parentage and Boyhood. 

Barthold George Niebuhr was the son of 
Karsten Niebuhr, the celebrated traveller in 
Arabia. The younger Niebuhr wrote a life 
of his father. The elder Niebuhr and his wife, 
a daughter of Blumenburg the physician, were 
Germans by birth. His Arabian travels had 
been performed under the auspices and at the 
expense of the Danish court, whose able and 
intelligent minister, Count Bernstoff, had set 
this example to more powerful and wealthy 
sovereigns, of encouraging geographical and 
scientific inquiry. On his return from his 
travels, Niebuhr remained, as an officer of 
engineers, in the service of the King of Den- 
mark, and nine years after, (a.p. 1776,) his 
illustrious son was born at Copenhagen. In 
1778, the father received an appointment as 
district secretary at Meldorf, the capital of 
the old republic of Ditmarschen, a province 
which retained many vestiges of its free insti- 
tutions. In a large old-fashioned house in 
the midst of that vast cultivated morass, as 
flat and traceless as the sands of Arabia, this 
adventurous and enterprising traveller closed 
his days, and the future historian passed the 
first years of vivid youthful impression in this 
dreary and monotonous habitation. He was 
long, he acknowledges, insensible to the beauty 
of natural scenery. At Edinburgh he had some 
dawning perception ofthe sublimein nature, but 
his mind awakened but slowly to any feeling of 
the soft, the genial, and the graceful. Their 
mode of living was plain and simple; the 
elder Niebuhr never abandoned the rigid and 
abstemious habits of his more active prime. 
An occasional visitor, either a friend, or some 
one attracted by the fame of the traveller, 
alone broke the dull uniformity of their society. 
Fortunately, however, when Barthold was be- 
tween five or six years old, Boie, the editor 
of the “ Deutsche Museum,” settled at Mel- 
dorf, as the governor of the province ; and 
Boie brought with him into that dreary and 
secluded region, the inestimable treasure of 
an excellent library, rich in German, French, 
and English literature. 

Boie was struck with the early intelligence 
and assiduity of the child. A slight anecdote 
shows how early that great endowment of an 
historian, with which Niebuhr was so highly 
gifted, an accurate and retentive memory, 
began to develop itself. When he was about 
seven years old, Boie read to him “ Macbeth.” 
He was struck with the profound impression 
it seemed to make on the boy. Boie endea- 
voured to make him understand the poem, and 
took pains (perhaps unnecessary pains,) to 
explain that the witches were not real per- 
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sonages. The child sat down and wrote on 
some pages the whole story, without leaving 
out a single incident, and without any notion 
of receiving praise for what he had done. 

He was by nature a gay and playful child ; 
but his mother’s constitution began early to 
suffer from the damp and insalubrious air of 
the low district, and Niebuhr had inherited 
her constitution and temperament. The buoy- 
ancy of his youthful spirits was repressed by 
ill-health ; he withdrew from the noisy and 
bustling amusements of childhood, and became 
a quiet and thoughtful child. 

His imagination, which in this dreary and 
sullen region had no external objects of ex- 
citement, was powerfully stirred by the con- 
versation of his father on the adventures of 
his early life. 

“ He was all ear,” says his biographer, “ when his 
father related to him his travels, and endeavoured to 
bring before him, not only the geography and history, 
but the life, manners, and customs of the East. He 
described the vast and gorgeous buildings till the 


fancy of the child was crowded with endless images of 
grandeur and majesty.” 


His imagination formed the narrative of his 
father into real and living pictures, and peo- 
led them with settlers whose life and habits 
e adapted to these poetic regions. Even in 
his later youthful years, he indulged in these 
dreams ; and his castle-building consisted in 
settling colonies in these countries, and fram- 
ing ideal constitutions for them. Niebuhr, it 
is said, from the boldness and activity of his 
imagination, doubted whether his natural vo- 
cation was that of poet or historian ; but the 
damp and fogs of Ditmarschen were little 
congenial to the poetic faculty, and his educa- 
tion scarcely more so. 

His extraordinary aptitude, however, for 
learning languages, was favoured by circum- 
stances. Danish and German were spoken 
in his family. He acquired from his father, 
from books, and from other fortunate oppor- 
tunities, his knowledge of French and English. 
In Latin he made so much progress in the 
lower department of the “ gelehrte schule,”’ 
that the panting usher (no great clerk as it 
should appear,) “ toiled after him in vain.” 
Greek he began at eight years old; but in the 
learned languages he attained his perfection 
in the upper department of the same grammar- 
school, under Jager, a preceptor of very high 
character. His first attempts at Arabic, under 
his father, were not very successful. We tran- 
scribe the following list of languages which 
he gradually acquired, and out of the trea- 
sures of which he gathered his vast and mul- 
tifarious knowledge :— 

I. German, considered his native language. 2. Latin, 
8. Greek, 4. Hebrew, learned at school. At Meldorf 
he acquired—5. Danish, 6. English, 7. French, 8. Italian. 
From some books cast ashore iu the neighbourhood. he 
taught himself—9. Portuguese, 10. Spanish. In Kiel 
and Copenhagen, he had an opportunity of speaking 
and writing French, Enzlish, and Danish. From the 
Austrian mivister at Copenhagen, Count Ludolph, who 
was born in Constantinople, he acquired—11. Persian, 
12. Arabic, self-taught, perhaps with some reminis- 
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cences of his father’s earlier instruction. In Hollag 
he learned—13. Dutch. In Copenhagen, (later. — 
Swedish, and some Icelandic. In Memel—15. Rossin, 
16. Sclavonian, 17. Polish, 18. Bohemian, 19. Lilyrian 
If we add “ Low German,” on the whole, twenty la 
guages. 

His father subjoins to this account of his 
son’s accomplishments—“ You will parda 
this pouring forth of my heart about my sm, 
but I will not boast.” 


Pew Books. 


John of Procida; or, the Bridals of Messina. 
A Tragedy. By Sheridan Knowles, 
(Second Notice.” 
{Mr. Knowtes’s plays possess a distinetin 
feature which sets them above all othe 
dramas of the day: it is this,—that the hig 
advocacy of elevated moral sentiments is 
maintained by him in every page. The per 
fect and visible beauty of Plato’s ideal Virtue, 
is so constantly shadowed forth, that the reader 
is unconsciously made enamoured of he 
heavenly image. ‘Therefore, in preference to 
any other dramas would we place Sherida 
Knowles’s plays in the hands of our sons and 
daughters, feeling assured, that their refined 
and beauteous sentiments are better fitted tha 
any other agent,to sublime and purify the mind, 
eating with the pulse of life, and the warm 
effusions of generous and dignified feeling, w 
adduce a concluding selection of passage, 
from John of Procida :—] 


Procida’s Irresistible Eloquence. 
His words were fire—both light and heat! At once 
With zeal they warm’'d us, and convinced with reaso. 
{ had read and heard of eloquence before, 
How ’tis despotic ; takes the heart by storm, 
Whate'er the ramparts, prejudice, or use 
Environ it withal ; how, ‘fore its march, 
Stony resolves have given way like flax ; 
How it can raise, or lay, the mighty surge 
Of popular commotion, as the wind, 
The wave that frets the sea ;—but, till to-day, 
T never proved its power. When he began, 
A thousand hearers prick’d their ears to list, 
With each a different heart ; when he left off, 
Each man could tell his neighbour's, by his own 
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Heard’st ever lips before, with power like his? 

A holy man, and brigand, near me stood, 

Wedged by the press together ; churlishly 

They first endured their compell’d neighbourhood, 

Avd shrank from contact, they would fain escape; 

The one with terror ; and with scorn the other, 

Who blaz‘d witb life aud passion, like a torch 

Beside a taper ;—such the man of prayer 

Appear'd, in contrast with the freebooter. 

But, lo! the change! soon as the orator 

That universal chord, with master skill, j 

Essay’d—the love of country—like two springs, . 

Ravines apart, whose waters blend at last 

In some sweet valley ; leaning cheek to cheek, 

Attracted by resistless sympathy, 

Their tears together ran, oue guodly river } 
“Lead us not into Temptation.” 

Why do we pray that we be spared 

Temptation, but that 'tis a whirlpool, which, 

Once we're within its vortex, draws us in, 

And sucks us down to ruin—Charybdis like! 

Which of the huge war-galley makes as light, 

As boat, compared to that, a cockle-shell 

Whence should all men that love their souls beware 

Temptation. 


ith jvints 
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Family Differences no Bar to Love. 
Inline. He shall be mine! Shall private enmities 

On others’ parts set bars ’twixt those that love ? 
Make of two hearts, grown one, twu hearts again, 
Distinct and alienate ? Or rather—for 
Jadging mine own Fernando's heart by mine, 
That can't be done— untwine two lives, which love 
Has drawn together till they grow like tendrils, 

and interwreathed, that without bruising 
Youcannot part them—may be killing them? 
Itshould not be, and shall uot. 


Falling off of Love. 
loline. Why, Fernando ? 
Ifbut the morning, noon, or afternoon, 
Withleld thee from me, when thou camest again, 
Thine eyes - dance, thy breath grew scaut, thy 


chee 
Did change its blood for frost, and I was met 
Like new-found, wondrous treasure. Yesterday 
Ithad been so.— What hath befallen to-day 
Tomake it look so utterly unlike 
Ishappy fellow? Dost not joy, Fernando, 


Towe me? 
A Strict Virgin. 


Fernando. Is't Isoline that speaks ? 

Inline. Yes! Isoline ! 
Thevery maid thou know’st so call’d—a maid, 
Sochary of her virgin sanctity, 
Thee, her betroth’d—thee, her almost espoused, 
She challenges to tell the moment so 
She gave thee license, she would bar thee name, 
Or blush to hear thee do so. 

Isoline's dignified Resolution. 

Inline. You did vow 
Tome before to take an oath—and shalt. 
And judye me worthily as you’re a man | 

bat that I have a title to thy hand— 
But that ‘tis mine, upon the warranty 
OfBarth and Heaven, that heard thee say 'twas mine— 
Brought it the wealth and power of all the thrones 
That glitter on the earth, and 1 could have it 
Byonly asking for it—ere I could speak 
The word, 1’d choke, blacken before thee, fall 
Acurpse at thy feet ! 

Reproaches of an abject Spirit. 

0. have play’d a part 
Most mean and spiritless! Have proffer'd smiles 
Where it behoved me to hurl frowus ! exchanged 
Kind speech for curses, and grip’d hands with men, 
With whom, had I clash'd daggers, I had done 
The proper thing! What must men think of me? 
\sthere a lip I know, which, did it speak 
The heart of the owner, would not curl at me? 
0,God! to be despised! regarded as 
A thing, the man who understood himself 
Would use his foot to! To despise one’s self ! 
That's it! The scorn of all the world beside 
Teould endure, had I mine own content. 
Bat that is lost. No man can call me worse 

an I do know myself. 


Overmeasures of Feeling. 
cess of happiness, like that of grief, 
ll ey beg ing, till the owner seems not 
‘oknow how hugely blest he is. 


Present Pleasure to be seized. 
ere we to live the three-score years and ten, 
id then to die, being what now we are, 
ecould not die more happy. Lose not now 
ith care for by-and-by, whate’er may come ; 
leave 't with trust to Heaven. 


A Gallant Dancer. 
ly the lightsomest, most eful form, 
actofmeniment! Id give the world 
fohave the mood of him who danced just now. 
How he did seem to poise him in the air, 
could hang there at his will, by which 
one he seem'd to come to earth again ! 
le did hot spring, but fly, from step to step! 
ith jvints that had not free-er play’d, methinks, 


Were hinges made of air and theirs were sueh ! 
Yet could they plant themselves, { warrant me, 
To meet ashock! These spirits are fiue things, 
Subtle as quicksilver ; only they freeze 

Sooner than water ; oue cold breath, and ice ! 


A Mother and her first-born. 
Fernando. 1 remember there was one, 
Upon whose breast I used to lie. 
Procida. She had a mother’s breast—the heart 
within 
Becoming its fair lodge—adorniug it 
With all the sweet affectious of her sex, 
And boly virtues that keep watch for them ! 
Thou art like her! Dost thou mark? Thuu art like 
her now ; 
And so, I saw thou wast, upon her lap; 
A little baby looking up at her ! 
Thou wast her first child, and her only one! 
Thou mayst believe she loved thee | 


A Desolate Being. 


I am a doomed man !—My lot, on earth, 
Is cast in utter mise \—For me, 

Not in the wide world blooms that blessed spot 
I can find comfort in! 


Unswervable Attachment. . 


I can’t leave her! 

Do wrong to her did ever good to me! 

I took her for all chance, and through all chance 
I'll cleave to her. In cloud I wedded her, 

And thunder shall uot scare me from her uow ! 
No blame is hers.—I swear that she is good. 
Loves holily as heartily. Is a gem 

Of crystal truth—a mine of every ore 

Of excellence—a paragon of worth, 

Well as a paragon of loveliness. 

Is she her father’s haod or foot, that you 

Or I should spurn her for her father's fault ? 
High Heaven did frame her, as it frames us all, 
Not of the temper of our parentage, 

But of the attributes itself vouchsafes us. 
Heaven framed her to be loved—if to be loved, 
Then cherish'd !—I have sworn to cherish her— 
Dll keep my oath !—I1 will not give her up. 


A Vigilant Eaves-dropper. 


Take stand behind the hanging stealthily, 

And the:e keep watch. And ever recollect 

You are mine honour'’s sentinel, and bound 

To let thine eye no parley hold with sleep, 

So much as e’en a wink. As open as 

Your eye, your ear; to uote whate’er may pass, 
And in thy memory to book it down, 

And faithfully ; for, on some syllable 

May something hang, which in esteem I hold 
Next to my soul's saivation. Quick! He comes. 


Massacre of “ The Vespers.” 


Then came the Massacre, 

*Mid yells for quarter, answer'd by bang vie 

The strugglings then—the blows—the kinds of death ! 

Some falling by a single stroke, and some 

By none at all but grasp of strangling horror. 

By pieces some despatch’d—gash upon g»sh— 

Their bodies hack'd, yet life without a wound. 

How variously they met their fate—some mad, 

Some as all sense were , some seeking it— 

Some flying from it ; and with all the signs 

As the blood works in such extremity! 

Some, pale as ashes ; some, with face un fire : 

Some, black as though with premature congealing ; 

Here tears; there scowls; there laughter—yes, | saw 

Some that did die with laughter! Some did groan 

Aud some did shriek. Most died with curses. Few 

With prayers, and they were mixed with imprecations. 
A Wife's Supplication. 

Oh, be a gentle master to me, love ! 

Don't overtask me, lest the duty, which 

*Twere sweetness to discharge, grows wearincas, 

And I do cast the heavy burden down 

1 lack the strength to bear. 
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Tsoline’s affecting questions when Insane. 


Procida. We must remove her hence. 
Come with me, child. 

Isoline. Child !—Do you call me child? 
Child is a sweet name! 

Procida. Come, _ daughter. 

Isoline. Daughter 
That's sweeter yet than child. Nothing so sweet 
After the name of wife ; but wife’s nut sweeter 
Thau husband.—Husband ? That's the sweetest name 
Of all! My husband is your son! and “ son”— 
There is a sweet name too !—No sweeter name 
Than son! Do you not think so? 





CURIOUS AND INTERESTING 
STATISTICS OF LUNACY. 
From “ A Return of Patients admitted into the County 


Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell, from its opening on the 
16th May, 1831, to 30th September, 1839.” 


Admitted Males- - 888] Cured Males - - 79 
Females’ - 928 Females - - 84 


CAUSES ASSIGNED or ASCERTAINED 1n 
281 CASES. 





Men. 

MORAL. PHYSICAL. 
Reverses - - - 13;Intemperance - - %6 
Poverty - - + 12] Epilepsy - - + 2% 
Grief- - - + 10/Blowonthehead + 7 
Religious enthusiasm 9} Fever ee el ae oe 
Disappointed affections 5] Paralysis - - - 3 
Fright - - + 5/|Effectoflightning - 9 
Disappointed views - 3)/Hotclimate - - 2 
Domestic unhappiness 2] Dentition- - - 1 
Irregular life - + 1/|Smallpox- - - 1 

ride - e: ‘ ¢ I) Rheumatic fever - 1 
— | Profession oftumbler 1 
61 _ 
75 
HEREDITARY. 
Hereditary disposition - + + -+ 13 


Women. 


MORAL. PHYSICAL. 





Disappoiuted affections 34} Intemperance - - IL 
Domestic unhappivess 20} Blow or fall on the 
Grief- - + + 13] head - - - 7 
Fright - + + Il] Uterineexcitement - 5 
Poverty - - + IL] Fever ee 
Religious enthusiasm [| Puerperal fever- + 4 
Reverses - + + 91! Suppression of milk - 3 
Pride- + + + 2|Epilepsy - - - 3 
Suicide of husband - 1} Various other disurders 
——| incidental to the sex 8 
112 _ 
45 
HEREDITARY. 


Hereditary disposition - - - + 13 


The two foregoing tables are curious and 
interesting. They show that moral causes 
affect females more than physical ones. They 
show that it is the reverse with men. Com- 
pare the effects of disappointed affections and 
domestic unhappiness on the minds of females 
with the effects they produce on the minds of 
men, and the comparison will be found highly 
favourable to the former, and ought to make 
men treat them with the utmost regard and 
tenderness. ‘These tables also show that wo- 
men are less intemperate than men, and that 
in affairs, such as reverses and poverty, not 
of the heart, they exhibit greater fortitude. 
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PROPORTION OF THE MARRIED AND SINGLE, AND q 
‘W1DOWS AND WIDOWERS, ASCERTAINED IN 696 casiy, 





Women.—Married - - + - -19 
Single - - - - + 63 
Widows - - : - = 

—= 45 
Men Married - - + - - 
Single - - - - «Wf 
Widowers anes) ae 

— sl 

6% 


Celibacy, by this table, appears tu lead to lunacy, 


DEGREE OF EDUCATION ASCERTAINED IN 494 casn, 


Women. Men, 
Well educated - . . - 10 «a 
Cau read and write - - - 108 - 155 
Canread- + - - «19 . 
Cannot read - + + + 19 - 16 


— table furnishes a melancholy prof 
that— 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


The class of persons among whom lunacyi: 
by far most prevalent is female servants; nert, 
but in a far minor degree, labourers; tha 
sailors aboard ship, shoemakers, tailors, ca. 
penters, male servants, weavers, and clerks, 
Amongst all other classes of the community 
lunacy, on an average, is not by any mean» 
frequent.—Times. 





A CALIPH’S NOTION OF WASHING. 


THE ancient custom of presenting a visite 
with a new dress, as a token of welcome, 
symbol of rejoicing at his presence, has alway 
existed in Turkey, Persia, and Arabia. 

We find in Chardin that the Kings of Per. 
sia had great wardrobes, where there wer 
always many hundred habits, sorted, ready fr 
presents, and that more than forty tailors wen 
always employed iu this service. 

New clothes are thought by the people d 
the East requisite for the due solemnizatin 
of a time of rejoicing. The Turks, even th 
poorest of them, would submit to any priv 
tion rather than be without new clothes atth 
Bairam or Grand Festival. 

There is an anecdote recorded of the Caliph 
Montanser Billah, that, going one day to th 
upper roof of his palace, he saw a number d 
clothes spread out on the flat roofs of th 
houses of Bagdad. 

He asked the reason, and was told that th 
inhabitants of Bagdad were drying thet 
clothes, which they had newly washed, a 
account of the approach of the Bairam. 

The caliph was so concerned that aly 
should be so poor as to be obliged to wat 
their old clothes for want of new ones, 
which to celebrate this festival, that he ordered 
a great quantity of gold to be instantly ma 
into bullets proper to be shot out of cross-bows, 
which he and his courtiers threw, by thi 
means, upon every terrace of the city whet 
he saw garments spread to dry. 
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PICTURE OF GLASGOW. 


In the very centre of the city, there is an ac- 
cumula, mass of squalid wretchedness, 
which is probably unequalled in any other 
town in the British dominions. In the inte- 
rior part of the square, bounded on the east 
by Saltmarket, on the west by Stackwell- 
street, on the north by Trongate, and on the 
south by the river, and also in certain parts of 
the east side of High-street, including the 
Venals, Havannah, and Burnside, there is 
concentrated everything that is wretched, 
dissolute, loathsome and pestilential. These 
places are filled by a population of many 
thousands of miserable creatures, The houses 
are unfit even for styes, and every apartment 
is filled with a promiscuous crowd of men, 
women, and children, all in the most revolting 
state of filth and squalor. In many of the 
houses there is scarcely any ventilation, dung- 
hills lie in the vicinity of the dwellings, and, 
from the extremely defective sewerage, filth of 
every kind constantly accumulates. In these 
horrid dens the most abandoned characters of 
the city are collected, and from whence they 
nightly issue to disseminate disease, and to 
pour upon the town every species of crime 
and abomination.— Captain Miller’s Report, 
Sept. 1840. 


CELEBRATED RACE-HORSES. 
CHILDERS, 

Atso called Flying Childers, a chestnut horse, 
with part white on his nose, and four white 
legs, foaled in 1715, bred by Mr. Leonard 
Childers, of Can-house, near Doncaster, and 
was purchased, when young, by the Duke of 
Devonshire. Childers started several times at 
Newmarket, against the best horses of his 
time, and was never beat. In April, 1721, 
he beat the Duke of Bolton’s Speedwell, 8st. 
Mlb. each, four miles, 500 guineas, and in Oc- 
tober following, he received of Speedwell 500 
guineas forfeit. In October, 1721, Childers 
beat the Earl of Drogheda’s Chanter, 10st. 
each, six miles, for 1,000 guineas. In April, 
1723, he received of the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
mare, and Milsingtowne’s Stripling, 50 gui- 
neas forfeit each, and .in November following 
he received 100 guineas from Lord Godol- 
phin’s Bobsey. About the year 1721, Childers 
ran a trial against Almazor, and the Duke of 
Ratland’s Brown Betty, carrying 9st. 2b. 
over the round course at Newmarket, in six 
minutes and 40 seconds, (the round course is 
three miles four furlongs and ninety-three 
yards in length,) and it was thought that he 
moved 824 ft. in one second of time, which is 
nearly at the rate of one mile in a minute—a 

of velocity which no horse has ever 
been known to exceed. He likewise ran over 
the Beacon course (the Beacon course is four 
miles one furlong and and 138 yards in length,) 
mm seven minutes and thirty seconds, and it 
was supposed that he covered at every bound 
a space of 25 ft. He also leaped ten yards on 
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level ground with his rider. He was allowed 
by sportsmen to be the fleetest horse that ever 
ran at Newmarket, or, as generally believed, 
that was ever bred in the world. He died 
in his Grace’s stud, in the year 1741, aged 
twenty-six.— Whyte’s History of the British 
Turf. 
ECLIPSE, 

This celebrated racer, equally as fleet a 
horse as the Flying Childers, was bred by the 
Duke of Cumberland, (brother of George III.,) 
and being foaled during the great eclipse, was 
named “ Eclipse” by the Duke in consequence; 
at whose death it was, with the rest of his 
Highness’s stud, sold by auction, and pur- 
chased by Mr. Wildman, a sporting gentle- 
man of celebrity, for forty-six guineas. At 
four or five years old, he was sold to Colonel 
Dennis O’Kelly, for seventeen hundred gui- 
neas: he remained in the colonel’s possession, 
winning king’s plates, and everything he ran 
for, to the amount of 25,000/., until the death 
of the owner, November, 1787. ‘Eclipse sur- 
vived his old master little more than a year, 
dying on the 27th of February, 1789, in the 
twenty-sixth year of his age, at Canons, near 

geware. 

Mr. Whyte, in his account of Eclipse, says, 
“at his interment, ale and cake were given, 
as at that of the Godolphin Arabian :” if he 
was so buried, certainly his body must have 
been re-exhumed ; for his skin and skeleton 
were publicly exhibited, [August, 1789,] as 
appears by the following advertisement :— 


“To the AMATEURS of RACE-HORSES. 
“‘ HE EXHIBITION of the fa- 


mous HORSE, ECLIPSE, as represented in 
his natural skiu, as likewise his skeleton, is removed 
from the Heymarket to St. Martin's-street, to the 
house which was built and cccupied by the great Sir 
Isaac NewTon; vow iu the possession of Mr. De 
St. BEL; and may be seen from eleven in the fore- 
noon, to seven in the evening. 

“ Admittance, Half-a-Crown each Person.” 


This Mr. Charles Vial de Saint Bel, Pro- 
fessor of the Veterinary College at London, 
published [1791,] “ A Treatise on the Pro- 
portions of Eclipse,” 4to.; with a view to 
ascertain the mechanical causes which con- 
spire to augment the velocity of the gallop ; 
and, according to the Professor’s calculation, 
Eclipse, free from all weight, and galloping 
at liberty in his greatest speed, could cover 
an extent of twenty-five feet at each complete 
action on the gallop; and could repeat this 
action twice and one-third in each second of 
time ; consequently, by employing without 
reserve all his natural and mechanical facul- 
ties on a straight line, he could run nearly 
four miles in the space of six minutes and 
two seconds. The mechanism of his frame 
was almost perfect ; and yet he was neither 
handsome, nor well-proportioned. His heart 
weighed 13lbs. The size of this organ was 
presumed to have greatly enabled him to do 
what he did in speed and strength. 








Che Gatherer. 


Portius Cato and Aristophon.—The boast 
of Portius Cato, that he had been fifty-one 
times tried and acquitted, though extraordi- 
nary enough, was greatly exceeded by that of 
the Athenian Aristophon, who prided himself 
in having been ninety-five times cited and ac- 
quitted before the public tribunals, and in 
every instance pronounced innocent. 

Mr. Eliason has taken Drury-lane Theatre 
for one year, at a rental of five thousand five 
hundred pounds; it opens on Monday next. 

The Limerick Chronicle says, that the 
ec of Coppoquin, county Waterford, 

ately gave birth to a daughter with a red 

mark on her cheek, and, upon minute exa- 
mination an exact resemblance to the new post- 
office stamp was found in the mark! Surely 
this little lady ought to go post-free. 

Mount Ararat.—There is a rumour from 
Teflis, of the fall, at the end of June, of one of 
the great historical landmarks of the world— 
the upper portion of the ancient Mount Ara- 
rat, in Armenia. For some days previously, 
a dull, hollow sound had alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood, but the disaster has been little des- 
_ tructive. 


Lover’s Quarrels.—No love is so sweet as 
that which follows ill-humour, as we press 
sweet oil out of the bitter olive. 


Petroleum Oil Well.—About ten years 
since, whilst boring for salt water, near Burks- 
ville, Kentucky, after penetrating through 
solid rock upwards of two hundred feet, a 
fountain of pure oil was struck, which was 
thrown up more than twelve feet above the 
surface of the earth. Although in quantity 
somewhat abated after the discharge of the 
first few minutes, during which it was sup- 
posed to emit seventy-five gallons a minute, it 
still continued to flow for several days suc- 
cessively to the mouth of a small creek, emp- 
tying into Cumberland river, and for a long 
time covered its surface. Some gentlemen 
below applied a torch, when the surface of the 
river blazed, and the flames soon climbed the 
most elevated cliffs, and scorched the summit 
of the loftiest trees.— Atheneum. 

Horticultural Society—Mr. J. Head, of 
Worthing, exhibited specimens of a seedling 
cherry of large size (twenty-six weighing half- 
a pound) resembling the old Morella. Mr. 
D. Brewster, gardener to Col. Lindsay, of 
Fifeshire, also remitted two jars of a very ex- 
cellently flavoured jam and jelly, made from 
unripe grapes. 

Antiquity —The outworks of the temple of 
God were built by the ancients, and they still 
stand. Our present age would sink to a fear- 
ful depth, if we did not lead our youth through 
the holy shrines of the antique world, the still 
temples of a race gone by, before we take them 
into the market-places and booths on which 
the sceno of our practical life is played. 





THE MIRROR. 


Women as Artiste.—It need not be se much 
matter of surpriso that women succeed but 
indifferently in the fine arts—they are born 
works of art, not artists. 

A dog, belonging, to M. Cleftie, at Ger. 
main-en-Laye, was lately seized by the police 
charged with the crime of poaching, and in- 
dicted accordingly; when, to prevent his being 
destroyed, his master appeared to answer for 
his offence; after counsel being heard on both 
sides, the case was dismissed. 

Time.—Time is a commodity of which the 
value rises as long as we live. 

M. Félix Ravaisson, who was recently des. 
patched on a mission of exploration among 
the libraries of the west, has reported the ex- 
istence of a variety of MSS., hitherto unknown 
or forgotten, in those of Tours, Angers, Av- 
ranches, Alencon, and Falaise. Amongst 
these, are mentioned an unpublished work by 
the celebrated Scotus,—a Universal History 
by Julius Fiorus—besides twenty-four unpub- 
lished letters from Voltaire to Turgot, and 
other curious matters. 

It was a beautiful sentiment of one whom 
her lord proposed to put away— Give me, 
then, back,” said she, “ that which I brought 
to you.” And the man answered, in his vul- 
gar coarseness of soul, “ Your fortune shall 
return to you.”—“I thought not of for- 
tune,” said the lady; “ give me back my real 
wealth—give me back my beauty and my 
youth—give me back the virginity of soul— 
give me back the cheerful mind, and the heart 
that had never been disappointed.” 

The Dutch government has purchased the 
extensive and splendid collection of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Thibetian Antiquities, formed 
by the celebrated traveller, Siébold, of Leyden, 
in the course of his long and perilous wander- 
ings. 

Children.— What are children! Habit 
makes us indifferent to these spiritual crea- 
tures whom we can vall by no sweet enough 
name; flowers, dewdrops, butterflies, stars. 
If we had never seen any children before, we 
should think them messengers from another 
world, strangers to our language and our at- 
mosphere, regarding us with silent but intelli- 
gent mildness, like Raphael’s infant Christ. 

Diffidence-—A man gets along faster with 
a sensible married woman in hours, than with 
@ young girl in whole days. It is next to 
impossible to make them talk or to reach 
them. They are like a green walnut; there 
are half a dozen outer coats to be pulled off, 
one by one, and slowly, before you reach the 
kernel of their characters.—A merican Paper. 

Experience.—Experience is the most elo- 
quent of preachers, but she has never a large 
congregation. 
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